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NOTICE“ OF "FEBRUARY "'MEETING 


383-1397 
765-3322 
643-4526 
957-2267 
637-3398 
527-8793 
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385-1565 
681-2738 


765-4778" 

383-2660 

689-6672 


TIME MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3RD, 1986-' - 8:00 P.M. 

PIACE Royal Botanical Gardens Centre 

Plains Road, Burlington 

TOPIC "Pliestocene History of the Dundas Valley 

(Development during the last 65,000 years)" 

by Dr. David Brewer. 

‘-PLEASE NOTE THIS IS THE FIRST MONDAY OF THE MONTH INSTEAD 
OF THE USUAL SECOND MONDAY. 
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THE GRAND RIVER WATERSHED AS FOUBD IN 1760 

by W.A.T. Gilmour 

When the British took over Canada in 1?60 and finally got around to 
inspect what they had in Southwestern Ontario they woul have had a 
very limited knowledge of the area. The country was still part of 
Quebec and the river was known as la Grande Riviere or Riviere d' 
Urse. (2) 

INTRODUCTION 

French missionaries had reported glowingly of the region' as early 
as 1626 (1) and recent archaelogical digs have shown French trade 
goods in the Niagara peninsula. A map by N.Sanson d’Abbeville of 
1650 indicates a small river eminating from a lake in the general 
area of the Grand River and Luther Marsh. French forts were taken 
over at Niagara, Toronto and Windsor where there would have been 
knowledgeable fur traders and hunters but records at Quebec seem 
to have been vague judging by the maps developed from them. Even 
the map drawn by N. Beilin in 17^4 based on records of the French 
Marine and apparently considered fairly accurate by the new Governor 
Lord Haldimand, proved very faulty as regards the source of the rive 

What the British found when they first arrived was a heavily foreste 
watershed uninhabited except for a few nomadic Indians of Algonquin 
extraction known as Mississaugas in the south and Chippewasin the 
north. The river was too shallow and rocky to permit of nvigation 
except during flood periods and then only for light canoes. 

GLACIAL GEOLOGY 

The whole country was the result of the restless movement of the 
massive amount of Wisconsin glacial ice and the water it produced 
when melting some 15,000 years ago.(3) 

The first land ±0 appear was just south of Orangeville on the eastei 
border of the watershed where a depression developed between the 
higher mounds in the basins of Georgian Bay, Lake Siracoe and Lake 
Ontario. This had collected sand, gravel and boulders washed out 
of the surrounding ice and when melted through to bedrock formed 
what are now known as the Hillsburg Sand Hills (Map 1) 

When the Georgian Bay and later the Lake Huron ice mounds had 
melted back further a trough formed to the south and west in front 
of the Lake Ontario and Lake Erie mounds guiding the meltwater.into 
the Western end of the Lake Erie basin to eventually overflow into 
the Mississippi River system. 

Further melting of the large mounds of ice in the Ontario and Erie 
basins allowed the water to follow gravity and find its present 
course through the glacial detritus to Lake Erie. 

THE WATERSHED 

The Grand rises in Dufferin County a few miles north of Dundalk and 
only twenty miles south of Georgian Bay on the southern slope of the 
highest point in Southwestern Ontario; an area of some twenty-five 
square miles. This also supplies the Saugeen and Nottawassaga 
Rivers, the former flowing west to Lake Huron and the latter north 
into Georgian Bay. It averages slightly over 1700 feet elevation. 

(7) 

The watershed, with its tributaries, covers about 2600 square miles 
the largest in southwestern Ontario. It drains into Lake Erie at 
Port Maitland at an elevation of 572 feet after dropping 1150 feet 
in a direct line of 100 miles but its twisting course is nearer 200 
(Map 2) 

Sedimentary bedrock, never far below the surface, was laid down in 
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The Grand River Watershed as Found in l?6o (continued) 

salt water seas as evidenced by the marine fossils found in many 

places. 

The river runs in an "L"-shaped course from Dundalk to Brantford 
and across to Dunnville straddling the transitional zone between 
the Great Lakes/St.Lawrence Forest region and the Deciduous or 
Carolinian with many Boreal species in the elevated source country. 

The soil is considered "new" in comparison with that of unglaciated 
country and for the same reason "good" due to its mineral nutrients 
from the ground rock of its origin. However, it varies greatly 
in texture between the till plains and the more rugged morainic 
features with many low poorly drained places. 

There were no large lakes but the watershed is criss-crossed by 
many streams with swamps, bogs and landlocked ponds to provide 
storage for spring breakup. 

Forests were mostly deciduous with sugar maple dominant throughout. 
These were prime habitat for many mammals, birds reptiles and 
insects. The watershed may easily have had the greatest variety. 
of flora and fauna of any comparable area in Ontario. The Caroli¬ 
nian zone alone claims 70 tree species, 2600 other vascular plants, 
300 odd ferns, grasses and sedges, most of which were represented 
with the addition of those species from the other two regions.(9) 

Many animals, birds and plants not seen or rare to-day were common 
in the forests of 1760 such as Woodland Caribou, black bear, 
ermine, mink, and lynx in the dry woods with beaver and river otter 
in the ponds and streams; red and northern flying squirrel inha¬ 
bited the source country with grey and southern flying in the 
south; the endless flocks of wild pigeon are legend and wild turkey 
were found in the oak plains near Brantford. Other rarities 
included Cucumber Tree, piping plover and massasauga rattlesnake 
to name only a few. The streams provided food such as bass, 
suckers, catfish and turtles. 

There were no house sparrows, starlings, or rock doves and probably 
few field species such as meadowlark and bobolink. Also doubtful 
are cardinal and mockingbird. 

The river may have been a flyway for migrating swallows and 
chimney swifts which still hawk flies there, as well as for many 
waterfowl. (4) 

The most outstanding feature in the early forests would have been 
the clear air and water. 

THE SOURCE COUNTRY 

The source country is now referred to as the Dundalk Till Plain 
consisting of clay, sand, pebbles and boulders dropped by the 
steady retreat westward of the Georgian Bay and Lake Huron lobes 
of the glacier; called loam in the Ontario Soil Survey of 1964, 
with a rider that it has poor drainage, an understatement. It is 
characterized by swamps and bogs, and slopes gradually southward. 
The few low drumlins and eskers. would have been hidden in the 
dense forest but to-day one of the latter is seen to advantage 
where it is cut by a road about seven miles south and west of 
Dundalk. 

There was no distinct source such as a spring; the water lay in 
puddles amongst the trees to eventually coalesce and form a rivu¬ 
let. This does not become evident to-day, much above the present 
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The Grand River Watershed as Found in 1760 (continued) 

#10 Highway. 

Early surveyors had a very poor opinion of the area,(5) referring 
repeatedly in their notes to swamps, beaver meadows, alder flats, 
cranberry marsh etcetera or simply "all swamp". This opinion, 
they emphasized for posterity in the names bestowed by these good 
Catholics on the townships—Luther and Melancthon. 

These same notes list much cedar, tamarack, balsam, black ash, 
elm, and red maple, all wet land species. There are, however, 
areas of higher ground where sugar maple, hemlock and white spruce 
take over with some beech, birch, cherry and basswood. The under¬ 
story would have included such northern species as bog laurel, bog 
rosemary, labridor tea, twinflower, painted trillium, bunchberry 
and purple fringed orchis. The dry ground species increase as the 
river progresses southward to Grand Valley and the confluence with 
its first tributary, Willow Creek. Before reaching there it passes 
beside the now well known Luther marsh, long thought to be the true 
source and so shown on early maps. 

The watershed is now some 25 miles wide and the river has eroded a 
respectable valley in the plain(6) to look more mature which Hugh 
NcKebbab ub gus "Rivers of Canada" defines as having_a smoothly 
graded bed in a valley with wide floor and flaring sides bub one 
which can threaten its plains with flooding during high water. 

Such is its course from here to the mouth. 

GRAN D VALLEY TO FERGUS-ELORA _ 

Between Grand Valley and Fergus the river skirts the west side of 
the knobbly Hillsburg Sand Hills in a clayey loam and crosses the 
better sandy loam of the Orangeville moraine between Bellwood 
and Fergus. The forests were richer and many of the boreal 
species are less evident but white pine appears in the sandy soils. 

Here it reaches the northern limit of the lands purchased from 
the Mississauga Indians in 1?84 and the subsequent gift of the 
valley to its mouth as a homeland for the Iroquois after the Amer-- 
ican Revolution. The more northerly lands were not purchased until 
1818 . 

Bedrock topography here indicates the steepest gradient on the 
river with many eroded channels (not all in use to-day) and the 
water in a gorge 50 to 60 feet deep below Elora. 

Early visitors would have been impressed by the famous "Too bb of 
Time" a flower pot rock similar to those at Tobermory on the crest 
of the falls at the head of the gorge? or perhaps they would have 
overlooked that due to their greater interest in the potential wabe. 
power available from the 200 foot drop in five miles. 

FERGUS TO KITCHENER-WATERLOO . 

The river now sweeps westward around the Guelph Drumlin field, 
the result of pockets of glacial outwash lodged in the honeycombed 
ice front being finally dropped on the land. There are some 300 
of these drumlins of varying height with small tributary streams 
and swamps intervening. Several eskers are also present, bhe most 
impressive one stretching from Guelph to West Montrose, a distance 
of nearly twelve miles. These all point westward, a sure indicatio 
of the Niagara Escarpment as their source of material. 

The watershed is at its widest here, some 45 miles, and the river 
is more placid in a wide valley with good loam soil but somewhat 
imperfect drainage. 


The Grand River Whatershed as Found in 1760 (continued) 

Early survey notes throughout these sandy hills indicate a much 
richer forest of maple, beech, basswood with some hemlock,butter¬ 
nut and large £>ine. • Cedar., tamarack and elm still show in the 
valleys but I found no reference to beaver meadows or alder flats. 
There is mention of heavy brush, and ironwood, (a shade tolerant 
species), appears for the first time. To-day the west side of 
the river is Mennonite country and a prime source of maple syrup. 

Two important tributaries join in this section, the Irvine Creek 
at Elora and the Conestoga River at the town of the same name; 
both drain the lower end of the Dundalk Plain to the west. 
KITCHENER-WAT ER LOO TO PARIS-BRANTFORD 

After rounding the drumlin field the river runs against an out¬ 
rider of the Waterloo Hills at Kitchener and joins the ancient 
glacial spillway, from Orangeville through Hillsburg and down the 
Speed River valley in front of the combined Paris/Galt moraines 
and the Ontario ice lobe, to Cambridge, then over to Cedar Creek 
and up the Nith River valley to reach the Thames River on its way 
to the Mississippi. 

The Waterloo Hills are a collection of cone-shapped kames, hills 
and moraines formed at the front of the ice at the base of water¬ 
falls carrying sand and gravel. Many kettle lakes and swamps 
and at least one cranberry bog were left amongst them but the 
area is”generally well drained. Outstanding "examples are to'be 
seen at Doon where highway //401 crosses the Grand and beside #7 
highway at Baden. 

Rising almost 500 feet above bedrock these give a good indication 
of the height of the ice front from which they came even in a very 
late stage. As the Lake Erie ice lobe retreated eastward the 
meltwater collecting in the western end of the basin finally rose 
to the elevation of Brantford and a delta formed at the mouth of 
the spillway known to-day as the Norfolk Sands between Tillsonburg 
and Simcoe. 

With the melting of the Ontario ice lobe behind the Paris/Galt 
moraines the river now augmented by water from the Speed and Hith 
Rivers and assustabce if tge wave actuib fubakkt breacged tge 
Paris moraine at Cambridge to run down a deep valley between it 
and the Galt moraine which it breached below Paris. 

It is in this section that the river leaves the Lockport layer 
of bedrock on which it has been based and mounts the higher 
Salina and the general slope tends more eastward from due south. 
The Kitchener-Waterloo-Cambridge Committee for Ecological and 
Environmental Concerns lists some seventy sensitive locations 
including the cranberry bog, southwest of Galt and the "Petrifying 
Spring" of Calcium carbonate rich water along the river bank below 
Doon.(8) Another is the deposit of gypsum(Calcium sulphate) 
found at Paris soon after the first settlement in the late 1700's; 
also the many fossils seen, in the bedrock through Cambridge. 

The most ..noteworthy feature is, however.,... the. indistinct boundary 
between the two great forest zones, the Great Lakes/St.Lawrence 
and Carolinian together with the 46 degree isotherm dividing the 
modern gardener's hardiness zones #5 and #6. 

As a result of this boundary more southern tree species begin to 
appear. Early reports mention the open oak forest like an English 
park easily passable by carriages; one where oak is stated to have 
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The Grand River Watershed as Found in 1760 (continued) 
been 11 feet diameter. Even to-day the Honour Roll of Big Trees 
lists a Black Walnut at Paris as 5 feet diameter and over 100 feet 
high 5 a sugar maple at Wellesley 4 feet diameter 130 feet high; a 
silver maple at Waterloo 7 feet diameter 70 feet high and a hemlock 
at New Hamburg 4 feet diameter 70 feet high. 

It was in this area too that more southern fauna was to be found as 
mentioned earlier. This was the land of the wild turkey and still 
is that of the grey squirrel, both lovers of acorns and nuts. Others 
would include blue grey gnatcatcher, prothonitary warbler and possi¬ 
bly opossum. 

To-day this section from Kitchener/Waterloo to Brantford is the most 
heavily populated. The soil is good loam and mostly well drained 
and the glacial sands are extensively mined at Paris and Brantford. 

Having finally crossed the glacial spillway the Grand now approaches 
its ultimate destiny. Turning eastward it is joined by Horner Creek 
from the southwest and drops 50 feet winding through the sand delta 
at Brantford. This was deposited in early glacial Lake Warren by 
water flowing behind the Galt Moraine from as far north as Georgetown, 
in front of the Ontario ice until its further retreat eastward opened 
a lower outlet down the Hudson River reducing the lake level. 

The oxbow at Cainsville, considered a further evidence of river 
maturity, is part of this river winding before it debauches onto 
the Hadimand Clay Plain at Newport, 

§ - 1 § Creeks drain these sands and join the Grand near 
Onondaga and Middleport respectively. This was the centre of settle¬ 
ment of the historic Neutral Indians in the early seventeenth 
century who were destroyed by the New York Iroquois about 1650 leaving 
only their burned out towns and a few artifacts to be dug up by 
modern archaealogists for us to know anything about them. They lived 
in the area bounded by Oakville Creek, the Grand and the Niagara 
Rivers. There is no evidence of permanent indian settlement in the 
watershed north of Cambridge. (10) 

The main town is thought to have been located on Big Creek which is 
also considered to have been the site of the Jesuit Mission of Jean 
de Brebeuf and Joseph Marie Chaumonot in 1740-41. Although these 
people lived before this story begins they are pertinent for the 
record of game they ate as found in their midens. 

Their main food seems to have been venison; other meat included 
beaver, bear, racoon, grey squirrel, grey fox, ermine, mink, fisher, 
otter, lynx and varying hare. Birds eaten included trumpeter and 
whistling swan, Canada geese, wild turkey, passenger pigeon, sand¬ 
hill crane, grouse, hawks, owls and even hairy woodpecker. Fish 
food included small and large mouthed bass, suckers, catfish, 
redhorse, walleye, sturgeon, whitefish, fresh water drum and pike. 

Some of these may have been taken spawning or at the river mouth 
as the Neutrals were not considered to be boatmen. They also ate 
snails, frogs, and six species of turtle. 

They seem to have dined well, especially when we add the acorns, 
nuts and fruit of the area and their regular crops of corn, beans 
and squash. 

This lower river valley shows much even earlier human occupation 
back to at least 500 A.D. and a fluted projectile point ofa type 
assigned to 3,000 B.C. was found near the confluence of Fairchild 
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The Grand River Watershed as Found in 1?60 (continued) 

Creek with the Grand. Similar points are known from the shorelines 
of the glacial Great Lakes. (13) 

Fastadon was also present judging from reports of finds at Welland- 
port and the Desjardine Canal to Dundas. (11) 

NEWPORT TO THE MOUTH 

The Haldimand Clay Plain was laid down as sediment in early glacial 
Lake Warren which covered it completely in its early stages. It 
has a heavy textured soil, poorly drained and sloping generally 
southward between the Niagara Escarpment and the lower Onondaga 
Escarpment running from Scotland (south of Brantford) through 
Hagersville to Port Erie. It is a north facing, hard limestone 
scarp generally covered by glacial till but with several rock 
outcroppings. 

One of these, east of Hagersville, is capped with Oriskaney Sand¬ 
stone thought to be unique in Ontario and of great scientific 
interest geologically and botanically. 

The river has dug a deep valley through the plain but the gradient 
is only two feet per mile and the bed rocky. French missionaries 
tried to paddle down it in the fall of 1669 and called it Riviere 
Rapide due to the many places they were forced to drag their 
canoes. Spring is when it shows its power and maturity, flooding 
the valley floor and leaving soil brought down from further up 
river. One man's loss is another's gain. 

The only relief on the plain is a group of drumlins in the Caledonia 
area and a low sand delta around Dunnville--the latter a last 
effort of the river in late Lake Warren before escaping over a 
low saddle in the Onondaga Escarpment into Lake Erie at Port 
Maitland. 

The plain was heavily forested with Maple/beech predominant but 
with much pine, oak, hickory, hackberry, and poplar; cedar, 
tamarack and black ash grew in the Low spots and black and peach¬ 
leaved willow grew large on the river banks. 

It is on this plain also that several southern species occur such 
as tulip tree, cucumber magnolia, flowering dogwood, and black 
gum. Northern pin oak is reported near osweken (12). Records 
of the large amount of lumber, particularly pine, carried on the 
later Grand River NavigationCompany boats indicate the richness 
of the forests in the mid 1300's and there would have been much 
clearing for settlement before that. 

Here, also, the Honour Roll of Big Trees includes such entries as 
a bitternut hickory at Caledonia 3 feet diameter 80 feet high and 
a burr oak at Cayuga 5 feet diameter 100 feet high. 

Black bear and wolves were considered a nuisance by the early 
settlers and the new House of Assembly of Upper Canada at Newark 
(Niagara-on-the-Lake) declared a bounty in 1793 to help protect 
the population but this only lasted three years before being 
repealed. 

Gypsum is mined at Caledonia and there was an earlier pit at York. 

Natural gas wells have been drilled in many places near Cayuga 
and some are still used by the local farmers. 

* •’ ''' 1 ... 4 -- 
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fishing to-day accounts for a large gull colony on nearly Mohawk 
Island and probably many more bald eagles in 1760 . 


And so we leave the watershed to its disturbed future hoping the 
many interesting features will receive some protection by its new 
managers, The Grand River Conservation Authority with headquarters 
at Cambridge. 


This story developed from a photographic project to record on 
film the Grand River from source to mouth which turned up so many 
fascinating topics that I hofie have been of interest to the readers 

I am indebted to the following sources for much of the information 
included;- 

1. The Jesuit Relations tr. by Ruben Gold Thwaites. 

2. The Public Archives of Canada at Ottawa.(French Maps) 

3 . The Physiography of Southern Ontario by L.J. Chapman and D.F. 

Butnam(2nd Edition) 

4. R.H. Currie of the Hamilton Naturalists Club. 

5. Survey Records at the Georgraphy Dept. McMaster University, 
starting about 1790 . 

6 . Grand River Conservation Authority at Cambridge. 

7. Ministry of Natural Resources of Ontario.(Surface & bedrock 
topography maps) 

8 . Dr. Paul Eagles of Waterloo University. 

9. Federation of Ontario Naturalists magazine "Seasons "Summer 19 c -5 

10. Dr. W.C. Noble, Dept, of Anthropology,McMaster University and 
M.A. Thesis by Milton J. Wright entitled"The Walker Site". 

11. Ontario Dept, of Mines Geological Report # 16-1920 (Desjagdin-^ 

12. George Meyers of the Hamilton Naturalists Club. 

13. Dr. W.A. Kenyon and the Royal Ontario Museum"Rotund.a" and 
Archaelogical Newsletters. 


INPUT... 

I read William Judd's note on Inornate Ringlets( Coenonympha 
tullia inornata ) near Dunnville in the October Wood Duck with some 
interest because I observed a butterfly of this species at Taquan- 
yah Conservation Area near Cayuga in the same month. Dr. Judd 
had collected four of this species from August 14-17 , 1935• The 
one at Taquanyah appeared in an old field on August 26, 1935 # and 
was the first of the species I had seen there. After observing 
it for several minutes and noting its colour and pattern, I checked 
William Howe's The Butterflies of North America to arrive at 
the identification. 

Since this insect is, as Dr. Judd mentions, more commonly 
found in the northern part of Ontario, I wonder if there is a 
reason for its appearance at least in small numbers this far south. 
I would be interested to hear from anyone who may know more about 
the Inornate Ringlet. 

*) 7 *;7 #7 -Jr■>•!*b’?»’•?(• v.'•>;*vfr v.**55*w*•>’*»•*'» 

The mallard is the most abundant duck in the world. 

There are more insects in a square mile than there are people on 
earth. 

Scientists believe that the opossum dates back at least 45 
million years 
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A HUNGRY EAGLE 


by Bruce Duncan 

On December 3. 1985, I was lucky enough to see a most 
exciting occurrence at Taquanyah Conservation Area near Cayuga, 

It was almost 4 o'clock and I was returning from the woodlot 
after filling the birdfeeder there. About 75 Canada Geese who'd 
been on the ice all day flew up noisily and headed north and 
east while 3 stayed lower, circled and began to coast down again. 
They may perhaps have been weak or ill or perhaps had a few shot¬ 
gun pellets in them. 

Above me, a large bird, dark and with wings slightly tucked, 
rapidly glided down towards the lake. I looked with binoculars - 
an adult Bald Eagle on a stoop! It came down fast, leveling out 
at about $0 feet. As I followed with binoculars, one of the geese 
came into view...the eagle was in hot pursuit! Both were flapping 
in a straight tail-chase now with the eae’le slowly closing to 20, 
15 , 10 feet. 

The goose turned about, the eagle followed but lost height, 
rose slightly to get above its prey but lost speed. Both were 
headed for the dam now and as they reached it, the eagle was on 

top of the goose. Not to be taken so easily, it dropped and 

landed on the thin ice by the open water. After a long, low and 

very slow circle, the eagle swooped over the goose, attempting 
to strike- iir but-was - deterred by the - aggressive bird who opened 
its wings, extended its neck and lunged forward. Very brave, 

I thought, considering the size difference. This was not a giant 
Canada Goose but one of the smaller races. 

There were three more passes at low height and speed with 
only one resulting in a light blow that pulled out a very few 
feathers from the goose's back. The eagle perched in a nearby 
elm. 

Five minutes later, the goose was gone and the eagle in the 
same place. I had been inside, telephoning someone and getting 
the telescope. Apparently the goose 'won' and was gone. 

Over the next week, the Bald Eagle rested at Taquanyah on 
several occasions and allowed me to see that it was a subadult, 
probably in its fourth year, with white head marked by dark 
patches and one dark, mottled feather in an otherwise white tail. 
Whenever the eagle arrived, the geese left. It didn't attack 
again while I was watching. 

That Bald Eagles kill and eat ducks is well-known. They do 
so particularly in winter, preferring more easily caught fish 
in other seasons. Canada Geese are mentioned as food in several 
books but a healthy goose must be a formidable item of diet while 
still alive and kicking if the experience of the Taquanyah eagle 
is typical. Perhaps large prey is in a weakened condition when 
singled out by a hungry eagle. 

•• *•?:- -■ x * 

.- . - FEBRUARY FIELD EVENT 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1936 - G;30A.M. 

Winter Birding in the Dundas Marsh : Surprisingly active and 
varied birds, (and maybe even a red fox) can be seen and I. 
heard, against a dramatic winter background. Dress warmly. 
This half-day hike meets at Cootes Drive (Hwy.102) and 
Spender Creek. 

Leaders Michael Clark 


627-5176 
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TRIP REPORT... 

Mountsberg Wildlife Centre - The June 15th trip was co-led by Jeff 
Blezius from the Hamilton Naturalists' Club and Mrs. Terry Smith 
from the Mountsberg Wildlife Centre. The weather was sunny and 
warm and the rain held off until the end of the trail hike. The 
Mountsberg Wildlife Centre cares for injured birds and also has 
captive large mammals such as bison and elk. There was a nesting 
area for the Great Blue Heron at one end of the water. It was 
an enjoyable place to visit with much to see. 

There were several highlights during the day. Bruce Duncan showed 
us an immature American Kestrel which he had brought with him. 

There were two fawns in the barn, one a month old and the other. 
two weeks old. It was a pleasure to be able to touch and feel it 
suck your finger. We also met Oscar, a dignified Great Horned Owl 
who put on quite a display and gave us a couple of good old Owl 
"Hoots". Incidentally, after naming the owl Oscar they found he 
was a she! 

We saw the following birds in cages since they had injuries which 
prevented them from being returned to the wilds male and female 
Snowy Owls, Bald Eagle, Barred Owls, Kestrels, Marsh Hawk, Golden 
Eagles, Cooper's Hawk, Turkey Vultures, Goshawk, Red-shouldered 
Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, and Red-tailed Hawk. 

The following species' were'identified on the'trail walk, before 
the rain changed our direction: daisy fleabane, buttercups, yellow 
and orange hawkwee, purple nightshade, rattlesnake fern,pointed 
blue-eyed grass, blue flag, veronica, herb Robert, hound's tongue, 
yarrow, baneberry(white), and chickweed. We also saw a vole and 
the following birds(in the wild): orioles, white-breasted nuthatch, 
chickadees, flicker, cedar waxwing, robins, blue jays, white-throated 
sparrow, and rose-breasted grosbeak. 

TRIP REPORT... 

On Wednesday, JBne 12, 1985 the club was fortunate to have Leslie 
Laking lead a hike through Baking Gardens. It was cloudy and 12 
degrees C, which sounds positively balmy at this time of year, but 
which prompted several "It's cold" statements in June. 

The garden was started in 1946 by Moffat, a high school teacher 
with the Iris Collection. Inspired by the personal collection of 
Allan Bloom in Norfolk, England, Dr. and Mrs. Laking decided to 
arrange perennials in colour groupings and by height. They now try 
to do new plantings every year and some are sold at the R.B.G. 
plant sale. A horticultural student maintains the garden. 

The following is a list of species sighted: Native Snakeroot; Tall 
Aruncus with cream flowers; a white clustered variety of Campula 
called "Crown of Snow:; the foam flower (tirella cordifolia);several 
species of Cranesbills including Geranium platypetalum; Heuchera 
(coral bells) and species crossed with the foam flower called 
Heucherella; Aomeora (thrift) from Germany; ornamental prunella or 
"self-heal"; Dicentra(bleeding heart) which recalls, in its form, 
Dutchman's breeches; Lychnis Viscara(mauve) growing next to Lychins 
Chalcedonica(red)s blue-eyed grass; several species of veronica(blue 
and grey); catnip with blue flowers; Thalictrum(blue meadow rue); 
blue catnip; Siberian Iris; blue indigo plant; five varieties of. 
Achillea blooming at different times lasting six weeks; Lysimachia 
(yellow loosestrife), and scarlet avens from Holland. 
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Trip Report (June 12,1985) concluded 


The highlights were - several species of Aquilegia; several varieties 
of hybrid Salvia Superba; species of Oenothera(evening primrose)and 
ozark sundrops with much bigger flowers than in the w!ld(oenothera 
missourensis )5 the American yellow wood tree, a legume with fragrant 
white flowers, pealike, and compound leaves (cladrastis luted); 
and the Katsura tree of Japan, their biggest deciduous tree with frost 
sensitive leaves, and its first leaves in the spring are purple. 

The gas plant, Dictamnus was a real high "light" because if a lighted 
match is placed under the flower cluster, it will ignite! 






NOTICE OF MARCH MEETING 

TIME MONDAY MARCH 10,1986 - 8:00 p.m. 

PLACE Royal Botanical Gardens Centre 

Plains Road, Burlington 

I ” ' ' ’ 

TOPIC "Prairie and Oak Openings in 

Ontario" by Mr. Larry Lamb 


Mr. Robert Sargeant has contributed the following observations from 
the winter/early spring 1985 . 

- - SAPSUCKERS 

The maple syrup season got underway on schedule February 19th, 
the last new moon of the month. What the moon has to do with things, 

I don't know, but many growers and farmers believe in the jrfoon phases. 
Soon the "not very common" Sapsucker will arrive. Forty years ago, 
one could walk the old streets around Aberdeen, Homewood, even the 
streets on the Mountain Brow and see six or eight of these birds. 

Where have they gone? Pesticides? How many were reported in 
1984-85? The trouble is the Sapsucker drills a dozen or more holes 
in a white birch, maple, apple, or pear tree. Then he flies to 
another tree and repeats this. By the time he returns to the first 
tree, the sun has fermented the sap, dozens of assorted insects have 
gathered and consumed the sap. The Sapsucker proceeds to feast on 
the insects with disastrous results. He gets tipsy drunk! I have 
seen them fly upside down, hit the ground, and fly off in a very 
erratic pattern. 

Most of you senior members have seen trees filled with drill 
holes, probably your hand would cover 30 or more holes. The tree 
will die because the inner bark or cadmium has been pierced. In the 
southern states, according to a biological survey published in Birds 
of America, the damage to timber is very serious. 

The tongue of the sapsucker cannot be extended like the tongue 
of other woodpeckers, but is tipped with a brush like appendage with 
which to drink the sap. 

During the last heavy blizzard of March, a lady phoned from 
Hagersville. She had been given a beautiful carved and painted Blue 
Jay. Thinking it might attrace birds to the feeder, she wired it 
outside. A pair of Downies came to the feeder, saw the Blue Jay and 
proceeded to fill it so full of holes, it ruined a work of art, and 
the carving no longer bore any reseblance to a bird! Don't tell me 
birds don't think! r. Sargeant 
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